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DRAMA  IN  THE  CHURCH 

It  will  be  useful  here  to  define  "liturgical  drama"  as  it  was 
practiced  in  medieval  times.  The  first  simple  compositions  to  which 
this  term  could  be  applied  were  closely  connected  with  Divine  Service, 
and  arose  from  a  brief  dialogue  sung  before  the  Easter  Mass,  one  of  the 
free  compositions  known  as  "tropes"  which  in  early  medieval  times  had 
begun  to  invade  many  parts  of  the  liturgy.  By  an  evolution  which  will 
presently  be  described  this  became  the  "Easter  Sepulchre"  music-drama 
the  three  Marys  at  the  empty  tomb  receiving  the  news  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion from  the  angel.  This  drama  expanded  as  the  other  events  of  Easter 
Day  were  added.  The  whole  Easter  season  was  eventually  drawn  upon. 
Another  series  dealt  with  the  "Journey  to  Emmaus",  while,  extending  in 
the  other  direction,  some  few  attempts  were  made  to  represent  the  Passion 
and  other  related  events  in  one  single  continuous  performance.  All 
these  works  were  performed  within  the  church.  The  Christmas  season  de- 
veloped dramatically  in  imitation.   "The  Shepherds  at  the  Manger"  and, 
more  important,  "The  Journey  of  the  Magi"  were  the  first  subjects.  Fur- 
ther extension  introduced  Herod  and  his  court  and  the  episode  of  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  Again  there  were  attempts  to  create  a  com- 
prehensive drama,  a  Christmas  play.  At  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  early  Byzantine  Church  that  certain  hymns  associated 
with  the  Nativity  and  then  with  Good  Friday  contain  passages  which  were 
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sung  by  soloists,  representing,  for  example,  the  Narrator,  Joseph,  and 
Mary.  But  there  is  no  sign  that  real  dramatic  impersonation  was  attempt- 
ed, and  these  efforts  never  passed  the  semi-dramatic  stage.  There  is  no 
link  between  them  and  the  Easter  and  Christmas  dramas  of  the  West,  which 
sprang  from  a  primitive  but  original  beginning,  and  developed  by  a  pro- 
gressive evolution. 

Before  either  the  Easter  or  Christmas  themes  had  reached  their 
full  expansion  the  dramatization  of  other  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  had  begun,  e.g.,  "The  Raising  of  Lazarus",  "The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul",  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren",  and  "Daniel".  The  legends  of 
the  saints,  particularly  those  dealing  with  St.  Nicholas,  were  drawn 
upon,  and  that  most  persistent  of  all  medieval  preoccupations,  the  Last 
Judgement.  We  might  expect  that  the  stories  of  the  Ascension  and  Pente- 
cost would  also  have  inspired  the  medieval  playwrights.  But  not  so. 
Whatever  reasons  that  exist  the  difficulty  of  staging  these  two  events 
are  apparent.  Christ  ascending  into  heaven  and  the  Holy  Spirit  coming 
in  the  form  of  a  dove.  The  medieval  playwrights  did  not  treat  these  two 
episodes.  Many  of  the  later  compositions  were  of  considerable  dimensions, 
calling  for  many  participants  and  plainly  needing  every  available  inch 
of  ecclesiastical  space.  The  staging  directives  indicate  considerable 
resource  in  the  use  of  properties,  costumes,  and  general  mise-en-scene. 
Many  of  these  dramas  must  have  included  scenes  of  brilliant  pageantry. 
The  music  indicated  no  more  than  a  single  vocal  line.  Probably  the 
earliest  performances  consisted  merely  of  unaccompanied  monody;  but  it 
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would  be  unwise  to  be  dogmatic  in  the  matter,  for  harmony  was  certainly- 
being  employed  in  Church  services  by  the  eleventh  century.  There  is 
evidence  that  musical  instruments  were  used  in  the  larger  works.  Per- 
formances of  these  music  dramas  continued  in  the  various  countries  of 
western  Europe  into  the  sixteenth  century;  but  long  before  that  time, 
drama  in  general  had  overflowed  to  the  world  outside,  where  its  secular 
development  began.  It  shed  most  of  its  music  in  doing  so,  and  thus 
passed  beyond  the  scope  of  our  subject. 

THE  EASTER  SEPULCHRE  DRAMA 

(i)  First  Stage.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  misguided  en- 
thusiasm was  shown  in  the  increased  practice  of  allowing  additions  to 
various  parts  of  the  authorized  liturgy  in  the  form  of  tropes.  They 
served  to  expand,  explain,  or  comment  upon  the  established  texts  —  a- 
nonymous  "free  compositions"  representing  local  tastes  but  liable,  if 
they  became  popular,  to  travel  widely.  The  Easter  Mass  trope,  the  ex- 
pansion of  which  we  are  to  trace,  consisted  of  three  sentences  placed 
before  the  Introit.  The  staging  directives  given  in  some  manuscripts 
show  definitely  that  it  was  sung  in  dialogue  form.  There  is  no  direct 
authority  in  the  Gospel  account  for  the  actual  wording,  which  therefore 
represents  free  composition.  In  translation,  it  would  read  as  follows: 

(Angel)  Whom  seek  ye  in  the  sepulchre,  0  followers  of  Christ? 
(Marys)  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  was  crucified,  0  celestial 

ones. 
(Angel)  He  is  not  here;  he  is  risen  as  he  foretold;  go, 

announce  that  he  is  risen  from  the  sepulchre. 
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Quem   guae^   -   ri     -    tis     in   se-pul      -    chro, 


g  m  o  i  j  /  g  j  >  i^^ 


i£ 


Oh    (0)      Chri  -  sti  -   co  -  lae?      Je  -    sum      Fa  -  za  -re  -num 


WJ\    cru  -   ci  -  fi    -      xum,       o        cae  -    li  -  co  -  lae. 

B  iU(&Qf  £i/t*ttt  gg 


Non    est  hie,      sur  -  re  -  xit       si  -  cut  prae-  di  -  xe  -  rat; 

mij  ton  m  >^'f?i  j  /g 

i   -   te,  nun-   ti  -   a-  te   qui  -  a   sur    -   re   -   xit 


1  y>  1  O  r_m 


de   se  -  pul  -  chro. 

Ex.  1 
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The  following  is  the  St.  Gall's  version  of  the  above  translated 
"Quern  quaeritis"  trope.   (See  Example  1) 

Probably  the  earliest  surviving  document  which  shows  the  "Quern 
quaeritis"  dialogue  as  true  drama  performed  at  Easter  Matins  is  an  English 
one.1   It  dates  from  about  980.  It  gives  neums  above  the  words  but  very- 
few  directions.  Fortunately  these  can  be  supplemented  by  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  such  a  performance,  detailed  (but  without  music)  in  the  Regularis 
Concordia,  a  "Customary"  for  the  Benedictine  order  in  England  issued  by 
Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

(ii)  Second  Stage.  Another  group  of  Easter  Sepulchre  dramas 
is  termed  "second  stage",  since  a  further  dramatic  episode  has  been  add- 
ed. Peter  and  John  appear  on  the  scene  hearkening  back  to  the  fourth 
verse  of  John  chapter  20.  The  staging  directives  indicate  that  this  was 
one  in  dumb-show,  two  clerics  appropriately  attired  (one  version  indica- 
ted that  Peter  was  to  wear  red  and  John  white),  racing  the  length  of  the 
church,  and  one  of  them  groping  within  the  "sepulchre"  for  the  abandoned 
graveclothes. 

With  one  exception,  the  "second  stage"  versions  were  all  in 
German. 

(iii)  Third  Stage.   Dramas  which  make  use  of  the  "Scene  of  the 
Risen  Christ"  are  usually  termed  "third  stage".  The  material  employed  is 


1  Antiphonaire  de  Saint  Gregoire.  Facsimile  du  manuscrit  i|81t  de 
Saint- Gall" ed.  L.  Lambillotte  (Brussels,  1851),  p.  111. 
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drawn  from  SS.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  who  relate,  each  in  his  own  way, 
the  meeting  of  Chrast,  after  His  resurrection,  with  one  or  more  of  the 
Marys.  The  format  had  at  its  core  naturally  a  revised  "Quern  quaeritis" 
but  the  other  dramatic  situations  are  met  by  six  groups  of  verses,  found 
with  some  variations  and  omissions  in  each  of  the  dramas.  These  stanzas 
deal  with  (1)  the  lament  of  the  Marys,  (2)  the  prayer  of  the  Marys  and 
the  decision  to  buy  ointment,  (3)  the  buying  of  the  ointment,  (U)  the 
lament  of  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  Sepulchre,  (5)  Christ's  words  to  Mary 
Magdalen,  (6)  Mary's  announcement  to  the  disciples  and  the  other  Marys. 

THE  PEREGRIMJS  PLAYS 

These  deal  in  the  main  with  the  journey  to  Emmaus  (Luke  2U: 
13-32).  The  examples  that  are  extant  can  not  compare  in  dramatic  achieve- 
ment nor  in  vogue  can  they  compare  with  the  longer  examples  of  the  "7is- 
itatio  Sepulchri".  A  few  versions  include  the  appearance  of  Christ  to 
the  eleven  at  Jerusalem  (Luke  2l*:  33-39)  and  his  encounter  with  Thomas 
(John  20:  2U-29).  Most  of  these  plays  were  performed  on  Easter  Monday 
evening,  during  Vespers.  The  antiphons  were  used  at  the  proper  places 
and  free  compositions  were  placed  into  the  dramatic  action  when  no  anti- 
phons could  be  used. 

Details  of  the  mise-en-scene  are  picturesque.  The  two  disciples 
and  Thomas  have  cloak- like  garments,  hats,  and  staves.  The  Emmaus  sett- 
ing is  elaborate.  Seats  and  a  table  are  provided,  with  an  uncut  loaf, 
three  wafers,  and  a  cup  of  wine.  Water  is  brought  for  the  washing  of 
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hands.  Christ  has  three  changes  of  costume.  He  is  at  first  barefooted, 
with  palm  and  script.  At  Jerusalem,  appearing  to  the  eleven,  he  carries 
a  golden  cross  and  wears  a  white  vestment  with  a  red  cape.  His  feet  and 
hands  are  marked  with  red.  In  the  final  meeting,  after  eight  days,  he 
has  in  addition  a  crown  of  gold,  and  holds  a  gospel  book  in  his  left 
hand. 

PASSION  PLAYS 

One  part  of  the  Easter  season  has  so  far  remained  untouched, 
that  containing  the  Passion,  the  greatest  dramatic  subject  of  all.  Yet 
within  the  medieval  Church,  comparatively  infrequent  use  was  made  of  the 
theme.  The  earliest  extant  document  we  have  is  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Why  may  be  asked,  was  this  need  not  fulfilled?  There  are  many 
reasons.  The  most  important  one  was  historical.  Another  type  of  music 
had  been  composed  that  already  covered  the  sorrowful  passion  and  death 
of  Christ.  There  is  present  in  the  famous  thirteenth-century  Carmina 
Burana  manuscript  only  two  complete  texts.  In  one  of  the  extant  texts, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  accommodate  in  any  liturgical  service,  and  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  was  performed  within  a  church  at  all.  Since  it  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  vernacular  German  verse  it  may  represent  a  transi- 
tional stage  towards  the  secular  drama.  The  musical  notation  is  German 
neums  written  "In  campo  aperto"  giving  no  indication  of  the  pitch  of  the 
notes.  The  music  itself  appears  in  free  composition  that  is  unlike  any 
type  found  elsewhere. 


CHRISTMAS  PLAYS 

Turning  to  the  Christmas  season,  we  find  a  dramatic  evolution 
similar  to  that  of  Easter.  Once  again,  a  dramatic  trope  is  the  germ  of 
the  development;  once  again,  the  liturgical  hymnody  is  added  to  by  free 
invention.  The  starting-points  are  (a)  Luke  2:7-20,  detailing  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  the  visit  of  the  shepherds,  and  (b)  a  trope  of  the  Introit 
of  the  third  Mass  of  Christmas  Day,  which  suggests  a  dialogue  and  recall 
the  scene  of  the  shepherds  at  the  manger.  The  translation  is: 

'Whom  seek  ye  at  the  manger,  0  shepherds?  Say!' 

'Christ  the  Saviour,  the  infant  Lord  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Angel. ' 

'The  child  is  here  with  Mary  his  mother,  of  whom  long  ago 
the  prophet  Isaiah  spoke,  prophesying:   "Behold,  a  virgin  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son":  and  now  a"s^e  go  forth  say  that  he  is 
born. ' 

'Alleluia!  Now  do  we  know  truly  that  Christ  is  born  into 
the  world;  of  whom  let  all  sing,  saying  with  the  prophet. ' 

The  dramatic  action  begins  with  the  questioners  of  the  shepherds 
are  the  midwives,  in  attendance  at  the  manger.  The  necessary  property, 
the  crib,  is  located  behind  the  altar  with  figures  of  Virgin  and  Child. 
The  most  extensive  version  of  this  drama  is  from  Rouen.  There  are  five 
shepherds,  dressed  in  amices  and  tunics,  and  bearing  staves.  As  they 
enter  the  choir  a  solo  "Angel",  high  up  under  the  roof,  sings  "No lite 
timere".  This  is  followed  by  an  angelic  chorus  singing  "Gloria  in  excelsis." 
As  the  shepherds  advance  towards  the  curtained  crib,  behind  the  main  altar, 
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fopfFfUj'{.fj.ij>jJCj> 


Pax     in     ter-ris     nun         -       ti  -  a  -  tur,  in         ex     -         eel 


Of         Pax     in     ter-ris     nun         -       ti  -  a 


sis  glo  -  ri     -  a. 


Ex.    2 
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they  sing  the  following:     (Example  Two)2 

and  continue  for  five  verses.  The  arpeggio  on  'nuntiatur'  and  the  cadence 
in  the  major  scale  on  'gloria'  have  a  curiously  modern  ring.  When  the 
shepherds  reached  the  crib  the  setting  of  the  first  four  words  of  the  mid- 
wives  question  is  the  notes  of  'Quem  quaeritis  in  sepulchro?*  The  drama 
closes  with  the  shepherds  singing  'Salve  virgo  singularis'  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Epiphany,  rather  than  Christmas  Day,  saw  the  greatest  dramatic 
activity  of  the  season.  The  Kings  from  the  East  were  dramatized  popular- 
ly. Robed  and  crowned,  each  of  the  three  kings  with  an  attendant  bearing 
the  gifts  enter  the  church  from  different  directions  and  meet  before  the 
altar.  They  are  led  by  a  star  into  the  nave.  Whereupon  they  find  the 
child  and  offer  their  gifts.  The  kings,  finishing  the  offering,  then  faU 
asleep,  but  are  awakened  by  a  boy  dressed  as  an  angel,  who  tells  them  to 
return  by  another  road,  lest  they  bring  harm  to  the  'King'.  An  histori- 
cal development  took  place  in  this  liturgical  drama  with  the  addition  of 
Herod.  A  nuntius  questions  the  Magi  and  reports  to  Herod.  Herod  tells 
his  courtiers  to  summon  the  scribes,  who  appear  and  relate  prophecies 
concerning  the  Coming.  Afterwards,  the  Magi  leave.  When  word  has  reach- 
ed Herod  that  the  Magi  took  a  different  route  home,  he  decides  upon  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  There  occurs  a  procession  of  children  sing- 
ing in  chorus.  The  Holy  Family  is  warned  by  an  angel  and  they  depart  to 


2F.W.  Bourdille,  Fascimile  Edition,  (Paris:  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale,  Latin  series  90U,  folder  llv  -1lj.. 
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Egypt.  A  number  of  mothers  attempt  intervention  with  Herod,  but  to  no 
avail.  An  angel  appears  whereupon  the  victims  are  restored.  Then  Herod 
is  dethroned,  to  be  succeeded  by  Archelaus.  Finally,  the  angel  summons 
back  the  Holy  Family. 

SUNDRY  RELIGIOUS  PLAYS 

The  remaining  extant  medieval  dramas  which  could  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  both  'liturgical'  and  'musical'  are  not  very  large  in  number. 
They  deal  with  the  New  and  Old  Testament  themes,  legends  of  the  saints, 
and  the  Last  Judgement.  During  the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  authors  of 
vernacular  drama,  no  longer  in  close  contact  with  the  liturgy  and  no  long- 
er attempting  musical  settings,  produced  an  astonishing  number  of  plays 
in  all  these  categories.  We  are  only  concerned  here  with  the  Latin  music- 
dramas,  which  in  the  main,  precede  them.  Of  these,  no  less  than  six  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  Fleury  play-book.  One  New  Testament  drama 
deals  with  the  Raising  of  Lazarus. 3  It  uses  as  a  preliminary  scene  the 
incident  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus '  feet  by  Mary  at  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  Another  New  Testament  subject  is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,^ 
probably  performed  on  the  feast  day  of  the  saint.  There  are  some  very 
interesting  drama  rubrics.  A  large  area  is  apparently  needed,  for  on  one 
side  is  the  station  which  represents  Jerusalem,  with  seats  for  the  High 
Priest  and  Suj^L_with  his  soldiers.  On  the  other  side  is  Damascus,  and 


30rleans,  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  vol.  201,  pp.  233-2l;3, 
W leans,  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  vol.  201,  pp.  230-33. 
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between,  in  quaint  relaism,  the  bed  of  the  reclining  Ananias,  awaiting 
the  vision. 

St.  Nicholas, 5  one  of  the  most  popular  saints  of  even  medieval 
times,  was  the  object  of  four  plays  still  extant.  The  first  is  about 
three  wandering  scholars.   (By  the  way,  St.  Nicholas  is  the  patron  saint 
of  scholars.)  The  first  two  scholars  speak  of  their  need  for  shelter  for 
the  night.  After  which  the  third  clerk  calls  attention  to  an  old  man  who 
possibly  can  help  them.  The  old  man  refuses,  but  the  youths,  appealing 
to  the  old  man's  wife,  gain  lodging  for  the  night.  Immediately,  the  trio 
are  shown  to  their  beds,  and  the  old  man  and  his  wife  plot  to  rob  them. 
She  urges  an  extra  precaution.  The  guests  are  murdered.  Whereupon  a 
stranger  (St.  Nicholas)  appears  also  seeking  lodging.  Again,  the  wife  is 
the  one  who  intercedes  in  his  behalf.  St.  Nicholas  requests  food,  and 
when  difficulties  are  raised,  remarks  grimly  that  they  have  fresh  meat  in 
plenty.  Recognizing  the  saint,  the  couple  beg  for  mercy.  St.  Nicholas 
calls  on  them  to  repent,  and,  uttering  a  prayer  over  the  dead  bodies,  re- 
calls the  clerks  to  life. 

The  music  is  rather  monotonous.  With  the  exception  of  St. 
Nicholas'  prayer,  all  the  verses  are  set  to  a  single  tune  of  A  A  B  C  pat- 
tern, a  Dorian  melody  of  great  beauty  repeated  with  A-minor  variations 
well  over  a  dozen  times. 

Very  different  is  the  second  miracle  of  the  Saint.  The  "Image 
of  St.  Nicholas"  tells  of  a  Jew  who,  going  on  a  journey,  leaves  his 


^Orleans,  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  vol.  201,  pp.  183-187. 
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treasure  to  the  protection  of  a  figure  of  the  Saint  which  he  possesses, 
doing  so  with  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation  and  incredulity.  In  his 
absence,  three  robbers  carry  away  the  prize.  The  rightful  owner  returns, 
bewails  his  loss  and  promises  the  image  a  beating.  Nicholas,  whether  or 
no  influenced  by  this  threat,  appears  to  the  robbers  and  commands  re- 
storation. In  spite  of  the  saintly  displeasure,  two  of  them  hesitate, 
but  the  third  persuades  them.  Duly  converted,  the  Jew  rejoices  at  some 
length.  The  following  and  concluding  chorus  is  the  Introit  of  the  Mass 
for  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  final  extant  St.  Nicholas  play  is  "The  Son  of  Getron".  A 
year  has  elapsed.  The  setting  is  the  court  of  the  pagan  conqueror  Mar- 
morinus;  at  the  home  of  Getron  and  Euphrosina  in  the  Christian  city  of 
Excoranda;  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  city;  and  in  the  city 
streets.  This  play  was  performed  (probably)  at  Lauds  because  of  the  antt- 
phon  used,  being  taken  from  that  liturgical  hour.  This  story  deals  with 
the  captivity  of  the  youthful  Adeodatus  at  the  court  of  the  heathen  con- 
queror, Marmorinus,  and  his  miraculous  restoration  to  his  parents  through 
the  intercession  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  most  impressive  of  Church  dramas  dealing  with  the  Lsst  Judg- 
ment is  undoubtedly  the  twelfth-century  "Antichrist", 6  and  ranges  in  its 
action  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Armies  march  and  fight; 
cities  are  overwhelmed;  prophets  are  murdered;  finally,  thunder  from 
heaven  slays  the  Usurper.  Wide  spaces,  brilliant  pageantry,  and  considerable 


°Fascimile  Edition,  (Munich:  City  Library,  Latin  series  19lt11), 
pp.  6-1 5. 
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stage  resources  were  obviously  called  for  in  this  ambitious  work,  which 
was  written  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

THE  DANIEL  PUIS 

There  are  only  a  few  surviving  examples  of  the  liturgical  dramas 
dealing  with  Old  Testament  subjects.  Two  of  them,  "Esau  and  Jacob"?  and 
"Joseph  and  His  Brethren"8  are  incomplete  in  form.  There  are  two  others 
which  are  based  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Both  stick  strictly  to  the  Bib- 
lical story  but  add  a  later  apocryphical  episode  of  the  miraculous  visit 
of  Habakkuk,  guided  by  an  angel,  to  the  imprisoned  Daniel.  A  further 
addition  is  the  concluding  pronouncement  by  the  prophet  of  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

The  story  begins  with  the  king  ascending  his  throne  amid  the 
applause  of  his  satraps,  and  then  calls  for  the  Temple  vessels  for  use 
at  the  feast.  The  feast  takes  place  at  the  end  of  which  the  dramatic  mo- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  "fingers  of  man's  hand"  writing  on  the  wall 
takes  place.  Urgently  the  King  calls  for  his  wise  men  and  asks  for  an 
explanation.  Then  suddenly  comes  a  messenger  of  the  Queen  and  finally 
the  Queen  herself,  advising  that  the  aid  of  Daniel  should  be  sought.  At 
the  King's  command  the  Lords  summon  Daniel.  Daniel  appears  and  explains. 
The  King  orders  that  Daniel  is  to  be  richly  rewarded.  The  precious  ves- 
sels are  presented  to  Daniel,  seated  in  honour  near  the  King.  The  next 
scene  is  the  defeat  ail  death  of  Belshazzar  and  the  establishment  of  Darius, 


?Vorau,  Library  of  the  City,  Chorherrenstift,  223. 

8Laon,  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  vol.  263,  folder  1£1-1£3V. 
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who  in  turn  summons  Daniel  and  bestows  honours  upon  him.  Daniel  then 
goes  home.  Meanwhile,  plotters  beg  the  King  to  proclaim  all  to  worship 
at  the  pagan  temples.  All  this  results  in  Daniel  being  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  lions  den.  In  the  lions'  den  an  angel  protects  the 
prophet.  Habakkuk  comes  and  feeds  Daniel.  The  King,  having  left  his 
throne  and  come  to  the  prison,  rejoices  to  see  that  Daniel  is  yet  alive, 
learns  from  him  how  he  has  been  saved,  and  then  consigns  the  plotters  to 
the  fate  they  had  intended  for  the  prophet.  Finally,  he  proclaims  the 
omnipotence  of  Daniel's  God  after  which  Daniel  prophesies  the  coming  of 
Christ. 


I.  FLOERSH 
Chaplain  (CRT)  USA 
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